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THE DESTINY OF FRENCH CATHOLICISM! 
Louis ALLEN 


tion does not create a type of man impervious to 

religious feeling.’ This sentence from the preface to M. 
Dansette’s book sets the general tone of the work, which is to 
show how this generalization applies in particular to France, and 
what the French Church is doing about it. Using the techniques of 
sociology applied to religious data, undertaken first by a professor 
of Canon Law, Gabriel Le Bras, M. Dansette paints a picture of a 
de-christianized France where there exists a Church in which old 
forms struggle against new ideals. Of course, Le Bras’ four cate- 
gories of Frenchmen do no more than register external obser- 
vances—it is only by and large that they reflect a religious 
mentality, and the categories themselves are very crude: ‘dissidents 
who do not belong to the Church, ‘seasonal conformers’ (those 
who go to church for baptism, first communion, marriage and 
death), ‘faithful’ who make their Easter duties and go to Sunday 
Mass, ‘pious’ who do more than that. Again, practice itself is 
often deceptive; though very faithfully observed in the eighteenth 
century, no one would describe that as a century of faith: ‘Un 
pratiquant peut étre athée et un non pratiquant, croyant.’ 

The figures, even with the obvious reservations, are interesting. 
Three per cent of the French population is unbaptized; 3 per cent 
confessionally non-Catholic; of the 94 per cent baptized, 34.2 per 
cent make their Easter duties—but again this average figure is 
deceptive, since regional variations are so marked. The author 
then has recourse to Canon Boulard’s map of religious practice in 
rural France, where three categories of regions are used: ‘obser- 
vance majoritaire’ (45 per cent or more of adults make their 
Easter duties and go to Sunday Mass); ‘observance minoritaire’ 
(up to a maximum of 44 per cent or more of adults do this and 
are generally ‘conformistes saisonniers’); ‘pays de mission’ having 
a minimum of 20 per cent unbaptized or uncatechized children. 
I —' Dansette: Destin du Catholicisme frangais (1926-1956). Flammarion, Paris, 19$7, 

975 ics. 


André Deroo: L’Episcopat francais dans la mélée de son temps (1930-1954). Bonne Presse, 
Paris, 1955, n.p. 


: = may well wonder whether contemporary civiliza- 
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There are three areas of ‘observance majoritaire’: Western France 
(Brittany less Finistére, part of Maine and Anjou, the Vendée and 
Normandy), the Massif Central (with fragments of Auvergne, 
Lyonnais, Languedoc, and Guyenne), Eastern France (Alsace 
and most of Lorraine and Franche Comté¢); and some sialler 
areas like Artois and the Basque country. “Observance minori- 
taire’ describes three areas also: North and Central France, then 
Gascony and the greater part of Guyenne, and lastly Provence 
and some of Dauphiné, and the Mediterranean littoral to Rous- 
sillon. ‘Pays de mission’ covers two large regions, Aude and 
Creuse, Haute Vienne and Corréze. 

All this concerns rural France. Urban France was still being 
studied when M. Dansette’s book was printed, but provisional 
results show in Paris 13.6 per cent of the population (including 
children) attending Sunday Mass, 13.1 per cent in Marseilles, 
14.7 per cent in Toulouse, 20.9 per cent in Lyons. Mass-goers 
above thirteen years old in the Northern industrial areas show the 
following figures: Tourcoing 36 per cent, Lille 17 per cent, 
Roubaix 20 per cent. Again, in each of these towns, there are 
different percentages according to the sociological structures of 
the various ‘quartiers’. Ste Etienne provides interesting statistics 
according to trades and professions: ‘pratiquants’ among miners 
are § per cent, factory workers 10 per cent, clerks 30 per cent, 
engineers 60 per cent, tradespeople 26 per cent, small craftsmen 
20 per cent, professional people 40 per cent. This picture contrasts 
with a similar cross-section am a working-class quarter of Paris: 
workers 2.5 per cent, clerks 4.5 per cent, civil servants and local 
government officials 10 per cent, small craftsmen 4.5 per cent, 
managers 12 per cent, professional classes 10 per cent. The surv 
of Pére Lhande (Le Christ dans la banlieue, 1927) and the Abbés 
Godin and Daniel (La France pays de mission, 1942) revealed the 
by now well-known de-christianized atmosphere of the Paris 
suburbs. Even more startling is Pére Quoist’s recent survey of a 
dockers’ quarter in Rouen in which, out of 661 dockers, only 
one was a practising Catholic. 

There are many other variables in these surveys, too detailed 
to go into here—for instance, the proportion of ‘pratiquants’ who 
fall by the wayside between adolescence and adulthood, differen- 
tial statistics for men and women, the interaction of regional and 
social traditions. But from these figures by and large, one can 
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196 BLACKFRIARS 
build up a picture of the degree of the de-christianization of 
France. The important thing one has to retain from those intro- 
ductory sections to M. Dansette’s book is that there is now really 
no question of the Church fighting an external enemy on a 
religious basis, like the Catharist heresy, or Protestantism. The 
enemy now, within a general Christian structure which is, 
naturally, often more apparent than real, rejects the structure 
totally, or—just as difficult to deal with—is contemptuously 
neutral. In the case of the urban proletariat, as opposed to the 
peasant, there has never been even the external Christian structure. 
This proletariat took shape during the nineteenth century out of 
the Church’s reach—‘it was never de-christianized, it was born 
outside Christianity’. 

The social conscience of the Church, with rare exceptions, was 
not alive to this situation until well into the second of the 
nineteenth century, and the social teaching of the Church had 
little or no effect on the religious behaviour of the working classes. 
These, growing in awareness of their own power, in a world from 
which scientific optimism had banished mystery, simply ignored 
what the Church had to say on the problems which occupied 
them—love and death, wealth and society, justice and the family. 

The Church was singularly ill-fitted to penetrate this carapace 
of indifference and hostility. Nor was this because the numbers of 
its priests gave more cause for alarm than elsewhere. In 1949 
there was one priest for every 610 Catholics in France—in theo 
(roughly the same as Switzerland, Canada, Belgium, Hollan 
Italy and the U.S.A.). But taking into account the regulars—one 
quarter of the total—and the maldistribution between one diocese 
and another, and between urban and rural areas, the picture is 
not so satisfactory. For example, 21,000 priests (53 per cent of the 
total) serve 18,000,000 rural parishioners, whereas 7,200 have 
charge of 24,000,000 living in non-rural areas. 

There has also been a shift in the social provenance of the 
clergy—in the nineteenth century the majority were from peasant 
stock, whereas now vocations tend to come from the middle 
classes (up to 60 per cent in 1936). Their education leaves much to 
be desired, though M. Dansette characterizes as ‘excessively 
severe’ the report of a commission set up by the Assembly of 
Cardinals on Archbishops which states categorically: “The 
general level of studies amongst the clergy is distressingly low. .. . 
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This is very serious since this decline is in contrast with the raising 
of the cultural level in the country as a whole. Formerly the curé 
was the educated man of the village. Today he is, in fact, not merely 
less educated than the schoolteacher but less so than many of the 
peasants.’ In fact, says M. Dansette, it is not that education as 
information is lacking, but rather that the type of education given 
in the seminary unfits the future priest for the sort of life he will 
have to live outside—and he quotes the Abbé Godin’s anecdote 
(pre-1930 vintage) of a meeting of a hundred priests at which 
not one knew the price of a meal in a working-class café. They 
may be trained in anti-rationalist and anti-protestant apologetic, 
but they are not trained to deal with the real problems they will 
meet on the mission. The seminaries waste manpower, too, 
because neither the dioceses nor the orders will overcome their 
own ‘particularism’ at the instructional stage. So in Lyons, in 
1950, six religious congregations had a separate scholasticate 
which meant that, adding in the members of the Faculty of 
Theology, fifty-five professors were teaching four hundred pupils. 

‘If middle-class comfort is soporific, extreme poverty is 
oppressive.’ Many priests live, not in poverty, but in actual want, 
and their pastoral administration suffers as a result, being in- 
adequately carried out or done through the good offices of too 
many ‘vieilles filles’ who create a barrier between the priest and 
his congregation. 

This is a very depressing picture, and when it was summarized 
in The Tablet in an article by Mr S. Ruff, it called forth a letter 
from M. Pierre Janelle attacking the ae derived from 

urely statistical sources, and suggesting that the intensity of the 
ife that is in fact lived in the Catholic parish in France is not 
always capable of being assessed by such methods. This is no 
doubt true, but one must admit the general accuracy of M. 
Dansette’s view of French Catholicism on the quantitative side at 
any rate. Where is the evidence to the contrary in the terms he 
uses? 

How is the French Church dealing with the situation? Several 
approaches are outlined historically, with a wealth of very apt 
formulation, and an uncommon literary skill in qualifying and 
summarizing. One is the closer articulation of the episcopate. In 
the past neither the Papacy nor the French Government had 
viewed French episcopal assemblies without disquiet, the former 
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fearing—very naturally—the resurgence of gallicanism, the latter 
any strengthening of the spiritual power. After the first world 
war, the Holy See promoted the holding of an Assembly of 
Cardinals and Archbishops to discuss the reintegrating of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and this body has since kept on meeting to discuss 
matters affecting the Church as a whole throughout France, and 
retains an executive acting through the Archbishop of Paris for 
ad hoc decisions. This body has of course no juridical status in 
canon law, any more than any other episcopate, and cannot make 
decisions on the internal affairs of any one diocese over the head 
of the bishop. But its biannual meetings give a continuity to the 
deliberations of the French episcopate, which it had lacked since 
the Revolution. Even more important is the greater role given to 
the laity—a role won almost in the teeth of the bishops in the 
nineteenth century by such men as Montalembert, and thrust 
upon the laity by the bishops in the twentieth. The laity, whose 
special priesthood can be safely stressed as we recede in time from 
e Reformation which attacked the sacrament of order, had 
founded monasticism, and in modern France lay scholars in 
philosophy and theology (MM. Maritain, Gilson, Marcel, Guitton, 
Marrou) have done at least as much as the clergy to bring about 
the renaissance in Catholic thought heralded by the pontificate 
of Leo XIII. From the time of the old Association Catholique de la 
Jeunesse Francaise (A.C.J.F.) founded in 1886, lay organizations 
have been formed to cover many aspects of life, some as youth 
organizations grouping factory workers, agricultural workers and 
students. The Jeunesse Ouvriere Chrétienne (J.O.C.), possibly the 
best-known of these, was originally a Belgian movement, an 
it is interesting to see that in spite of its triumphal progress within 
the Catholic community before the war, culminating in the 
Congress of 1937 when it seemed to be sweeping all before it, 
M. Dansette thinks its success was deceptive, being limited to the 
existing structures of the parish. Together with the other move- 
ments of Catholic youth which concentrate on one professional 
or class grouping, the J.O.C. takes the considerable risk of harden- 
ing an aly existing social structure within the Church instead 
of making these structures melt in the apostolic fire; but the 
relations, or rather lack of relations, between working class and 
bourgeoisie being what they are in France, the more prudent 
course seemed to be to allow each social structure to foster its 
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own organizations. It is, nevertheless, curious that this ‘segrega- 

tion’ within the framework of Catholic Action should be accepted 

as necessary by people who would reject with abhorrence any 

suggestion that racial segregation should operate in a similar 
hion. 

These organizations were often the object of incomprehension 
and hostility on the part of those bishops who remained closed 
to the new ideas or who did not like the idea of corporate bodies 
in their diocese receiving their orders direct from Paris. They 
preferred the once useful but (by the nineteen-thirties) superseded 
Fédération Nationale Catholique (F.N.C.) of General Castelnau, an 
apt instrument for fighting an anticlericalism of the Combes 
variety or its heirs, but impervious to any other than conservative 
(and sometimes pn 2 ideas. There were some tricky 
moments when these various movements were co-ordinated in 
1931 in Catholic Action at national level. Cardinal Verdier, the 
newly appointed Archbishop of Paris, seems to have caved in 
before Castelnau’s insistence that his organization should represent 
Catholic interests on the political plane. Only the rapid develo 
ment of political events in the thirties made it clear that Catholic 
Action had to free itself from the incubus represented by the 
political attitude of the F.N.C. ; 

Much more important, in M. Dansette’s view, than this 
rejuvenation of lay activity in the Church, was the awakening, 
the ‘prise de conscience’ of the French clergy, to which he 
devotes the greater part of his book, stressing particularly the 
development of the worker-priest movement. Even here, though, 
he can point to the effect of the teaching of lay philosophers: 
M. Maritain, whose Humanisme intégral had a great effect on the 
younger clergy in its careful distinction between the truths of 
Christianity and the outward forms, valuable but ephemeral, 
of Christendom; and Mounier whose review Esprit challenged 
Catholic acceptance of the social and economic forms of the 
‘established disorder’. On the younger clergy the war and the 
occupation had a tremendous impact. The hierarchy was bound 
very naturally to the Pétain régime. The ‘bas clergé’, on the other 
hand, were less inclined (and less compelled) to diplomacy and 
the acceptance of the outward forms of legal government when 
these were used to cover manifest violations of the natural law 
(massacres of the Jews, deportations, torturing of prisoners). 
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When French workers were conscripted for service in German 
industry, priests went with them and shared their conditions. 
Among them, and among those priests who underwent the now 
forgotten horrors of the Nazi concentration camps, grew a new 
apostolic ferment. 

This ferment was encouraged by intellectual developments, 
with particular impulses from Jesuits and Dominicans—the 
latter, according to M. Dansette, taking the leading intellectual 
role held in the nineteenth century by Benedictines and Jesuits. 
The review La Vie Intellectuelle (the favourite reading of Pius XI) 
was only one of the many activities of a publishing house in the 
very forefront of Catholic thought, which included also the 
tremendous enterprise of the Bible de Jérusalem, the patristic collec- 
tion Sources chrétiennes undertaken with Jesuit collaboration, the 
liturgical renewal associated with the Centre de Liturgie pastorale 
and the review Maison-Dieu, and lastly the collection Rencontres 
dealing with contemporary sociological problems. 

In this collection appeared a book which was to galvanize the 
younger clergy, La France pays de mission, by the Abbés Godin 
and Daniel (1943), of which the most interesting suggestion was 
the abandonment of the traditional parish structure in the new 
missionary shock tactics envisaged, in favour of sending out 
teams of specially trained priests who would have no parochial 
obligations but would penetrate directly into the workers’ 
milieu by using such organizations as trades unions, technical 
training centres, homes of yc age families, etc. As Jocist 
chaplains, they knew working-class youth reasonably well. 
They did not know—or not so well—adult workers. They did 
not realize that to describe the attitude of mind of the de-christian- 
ized working classes as pagan was totally inadequate, since many 
of the most vigorous of its members were in fact animated by 

recise and passionate beliefs in a new form of society based on a 
perfectible technology, less accessible to Christianity than the 
pagans of what were traditionally regarded as mission fields. The 
modern European unbeliever did not regard the priest as an 

of a superior and materially more desirable civilization. 
Quite the contrary. The priest had no ‘edge’ of this kind at all. 

Perhaps the ideas of Godin and Daniel would have seemed 
only sparks in the wind in other circumstances; but Cardinal 
Suhard read their book. M. Dansette is careful to point out that 
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this much maligned prelate was not suddenly in 1943 made aware 
of the moral and spiritual state of France; it had been his constant 
preoccupation for two decades. The reading of La France pays de 
mission indicated a possible solution, and in his own pastoral 
Essor ou déclin de lEglise (1947) he took up the cause in general 
terms, insisting that the future of the Church lay neither with 
what he called, rather inaptly, ‘modernism’, the tendency to 
adapt without thinking, nor with ‘integrism’, the refusal to adapt 
at all combined with the conviction that the ephemeral social 
garb of the Church can be equated with its unchanging re 


~ The French Church must not let the modern world create itse 


apart from God, and the Church must assume as much of its 
Jieal as possible in order to penetrate into this world in the 
making. 

He fed already created the Mission de France in 1941 to meet the 
situation, with its own seminary at Lisieux in charge of the 
Sulpicians under M. Augros, its first superior. This project, 
initially aimed at supplying the deficiences in numbers of priests 
in certain dioceses, was later to supply the worker-priests with 
recruits. At the beginning of 1944 a session was held at Lisieux 
at which Cardinal Suhard was present—and from this sprang the 
idea of a concentration upon the capital; in mid-1944 the Mission 
de Paris was launched, consisting of six priests in a house in the 
XVIlIth arrondissement, whose purpose was to create new 
Christian communities from amongst those workers with whom 
they managed to make contact, partly by methods reminiscent 
of the Salvation Army, partly by spectacular demonstrations of 
the faith (open-air Masses, the Stations of the Cross in the Place 
de Clichy, etc.). These new communities were not to be integrated 
into the old parish system. The priests themselves proposed to 
live within these communities ‘the life of the priesthood in a 
missionary way, based on the life of the poor, dependent, stripped 
of everything—a collective life; in the place where they lived, 
in the way they spent their leisure, in a constant effort of daily 
communication, with a clear desire to belong to a given social class 
and to live on the level of the best of the members of that class’. 
There was no other theory to begin with. The approach was 
empirical, and the priests of the Mission de Paris were content to 
see what might become of it. The numbers of these communities 
were always few, in the XIIth and XVIIIth arrondissements and 
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in the suburbs at Billancourt and Montreuil, and they had three 
chapels at their disposal for services, although the priests were 
authorized to say Mass in their own rooms. 

Their initial success, small as it was, was probably entirely due 
to the shaking up of life in France, particularly in the capital, | 
during the months of the Liberation. After the war, things slowed : 
down. New methods were on their way: the worker-priests, who , 
were to penetrate de-christianized industrial France at its heart— : 
in the factory. The idea preceded the Mission de France in time, if } 
not in full realization—the word itself goes back to 1869, and the | 
idea of a priest undertaking manual labour is hardly new. But the 
currency spread from 1945, after the publication of the Jesuit | 
Pére Perrin’s book Journal d’un prétre-ouvrier en Allemagne, | 
although the honour of being the first real worker-priest goes 
not to him but to a Dominican, Pére Loew, who worked as a 
Marseilles docker in 1941 for a social survey and later stayed on 
not for sociological but for apostolic reasons. The compulso 
labour service drafted into Germany, from 1942, 800,000 Fren 
workers, and the hierarchy conceived the notion of priests 
accompanying them in the same way as chaplains accompany the 
army. The presence of these priests could not be aaa from 
the Germans, and of twenty-five, three died in concentration 
camps or as a result of their detention. 

eir work was a revelation, not only to others but to them- 
selves: the 2,000 seminarists and 8,000 militants of Catholic 
Action for whom they were to act as spiritual directors were not 
the only contacts they made. They discovered at first hand the 
real life of the French proletariat, and in the exaggerated condition 
of exile. The way they had done this, sharing totally the life of 
factory workers, indicated to them that the Abbé Godin’s Salva- 
tion Army treatment might suffice for a sub-proletariat but that 
for the new worker proud of his own skill and organization, the 
approach had to be as to an equal. In the words of Cardinal Feltin 
(1953): ‘The working-class world, separated from the Church, 
its own history, its traditions, its moral values, its spiritual 
riches and a certain unity which forbids it accepting the stranger 
in its midst who comes to teach it. To exert an influence upon it, 
one must be “naturalized”, recognized as a member of that 
world.’ 
Two problems resulted from the activities of the worker- 
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priests. In their desire to pursue their identification with the 
working-class community to its utmost conclusion, they did not 
simply work alongside the workers, but joined their trade unions 
and—a not unnatural development—in a number of cases became 
officials of the unions. From this it was a short step to participating 
in demonstrations organized by the unions, and to i inevitable 
clashes with the police. In this type of social conflict, in which it 
appeared to a number of worker-priests that the really active and 
most uncompromising incarnation of the defence of pepe | 
class interests was Communism, some of them accepted the ris 
involved in co-operation with the Communists, and found 
themselves on certain issues at loggerheads with Catholic trade 
unionists from the Confédération francaise des travailleurs chrétiens. 
Some of the priests were not particularly well informed on social 
problems; in fact M. Dansette says that the martyr of the move- 
ment, Pére Favreau, who was killed in the docks at Bordeaux, 
gleaned his ideas on social and economic affairs from the daily 
press—he had had no training in these matters before becoming a 
worker-priest. This tendency was increased by the powerful 
influence on the movement of the group of chrétiens progressistes 
around Pére Montuclard whose vision was based essentially on 
the continuing possibility, found already in the Resistance, of 
union and co-operation with the Communists for specific ends. 
When, after 1947, the Communists and the left-wing parties 
born from the Resistance separated for good, the increasingly 
intransigent attitudes of both sides gradually put an intolerable 
strain on the loyalties of the progressistes whose tight-rope walking 
became an impossibility. The ) of the worker-priests was 
a cruel one. ‘If we share the fate of the working class, we must 
share in its struggles’, declared one, and even though the modalities 
of the struggle may be—often were in fact—dictated by the Com- 
munist Party (like the demonstrations against the arrival of the 
American General Ridgway in 1952 to command SHAPE), they 
felt they had to participate, in order not to betray their position as 
genuine workers. 

There were also dangers to their sacerdotal life: their very 
isolation from contacts with other clergy and the usual spiritual 
nourishment of a communal Catholic life proved a strain too 
great for some. Their situation was difficult enough, in all con- 
science, without political complications. These came in with 
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Pére Montuclard and the progressist group Jeunesse de I’ Eglise 
(dating back to 1936) for whom identification with a Marxist 
future for humanity was an essential feature in re-thinking the 
Church’s position in the modern world. Not all by any means of 
the worker-priests read the progressist review La Quinzaine, 
which later ceased publication after its views were condemned 
by the hierarchy; but M. Dansette makes it clear that Pére 
Montuclard’s book Les événements et la foi, which was put on the 
Index in March 1953, gave a quasi-marxist orientation to some 
of the activities of the worker-priests which could not have been 
anticipated when their apostolate began. 

One can imagine how the delations to Rome multiplied— 
always twice as numerous from France as from the rest of the 
Church combined—and one can see what a difficult brief the 
three French Cardinals who went to Rome in November 1953 
had, when they tried to put the worker-priests’ viewpoint and 
reach a modus vivendi in this matter with the Holy See, by now 
justifiably alarmed. When the new conditions for the worker- 
priests were published by Cardinal Feltin on his return, and it 
was seen that one in particular, the insistence on a three-hour 
factory day, would obliterate their task as they had known it, about 
half of the ninety-odd refused to submit. M. Dansette does not 
gloss over the pain caused by Rome’s decision, and he stresses 
that the submission required was, in the words of Cardinal 
Gerlier, ‘a task of heroic obedience imposed on their priestly 
conscience’. The upheaval caused in France was every bit as great 
as that brought about by the Modernist crisis, and received much 
greater publicity; but looking back even from the distance of five 
years, it is clear not simply that Rome had no choice to do other 
than she did, but that in fact the choice was the right one, and 
that although the experiment of contact with the working class 
was to go on in other forms, the particular modality of the worker- 
priest experiment had gone as fe as it usefully could. 

That M. Dansette’s book is written with a subdued passion 
becomes more evident when one compares it with the Abbé 
Deroo’s account of the French bishops between 1930 and 1954; 
one would hardly think the same period was under review though 
his dates coincide so closely with M. Dansette’s. M. Deroo rarely 
ventures an opinion in his own person, and the tone is definitely 
muted; but his work has its own value as a documentation for 
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the period, since he quotes very fully from pastoral letters and 
other episcopal statements, and gives precise references where M. 
Dansette is content to refer the reader to chapter bibliographies. 
Taken together, these two books form an invaluable s 

of evidence on one of the most interesting periods of Chur 
history in France. But both of them can be criticized for one grave 
omission: they do not deal adequately with the intellectual life 
of the Church. 

M. Deroo is content to retail the statements of the French 
bishops on the important social and political problems of the day; 
M. Dansette’s interests too are fundamentally sociological. They 
refer to the restrictions placed on both Jesuits and Dominicans, 
but in neither of them do we get a full account of the reason for 
these moves or their impact on the development of the Church’s 
life in France. M. Dansette certainly gives weight to the influence 
of M. Maritain and Mounier on the younger clergy of pre-war 
days; but one cannot go either to him or to M. Deroo for an 
account of the real contribution of the Church to literature and 
learning, even though this is what makes the French Church in 
these days such a shining example to our own intellectual life as 
Catholics, which is still in many respects contemporary with the 
dinosaur. “The tremendous service France will do the world’, 
said Cardinal Suhard, ‘is to live out before it and on its behalf, a 
decisive experiment of which the stakes are both the everlasting- 
ness of Christianity and the survival of civilization. It seems to be 
God’s wish to allow France to be a proving-ground for the tests 
which lie ahead. In these decisive years, and before other nations, 
France seems to be living through a crisis of life which in other 
peoples is still lying beneath the surface like a secret sickness 
eating them away. What we are living through now other 
peoples will live through in their turn. This or that structure 
which today seems unshakeable, will crumble to the ground 
unless these other peoples, immunized by the saving vaccine 
which is being developed in our blood, discover in our difficult 
victory the remedy required by the sickness of which they have 
found the first germs also in us.’ France is the Church’s laboratory 
for many of its ideas and movements, as the relationships and 
tensions created by the Algerian war have shown—too late to be 
treated in the books under review. It is because of this that the 
extremes to which French Catholics willingly go in pursuit of an 
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idea can be su hy growed y instructive for us, and it would be a pity 
if some English Catholic publisher did not give English readers a 
translation of M. Dansette’s work so that the passion and ferment 
of France might shake up our duller and more pragmatic selves. 


NOTICE 


1961 will mark the fifth centenary of the canonization of St 
Catherine of Siena. To mark the occasion it is proposed to erect 
a monument to her in Rome at a spot often passed by the Saint 
in her last days as she went to pray at the Tomb of the Apostle. 
Those who wish to assist in this project should send their ding 
to the account of Instituto Opere di Religione, Vatican, at 
Barclays Bank Ltd, Chief Foreign Branch, 168 Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C.3, with the mention ‘Missionarie della Scuola— 
Monumento a S. Caterina da Siena’. 


REACTION TO THE BISHOPS’ REPORT 
A Pointer to the Presbyterian Religion Today 


RONALD WALLS 


I. 


N April 1957 the Bishops’ Report burst upon Scotland with a 
minor explosion. It fanned the embers of national feeling in 
those who, having little interest in theology, saw in the 
proposals an ptscnen, % the English to absorb one of the few 
remaining staal institutions; it frightened many Godly 
Presbyterians who saw in it the thin end of a prelatic wedge and 
the beginnings of idolatry; but it did not arouse organized popular 
support for its own proposals. Probably several influential 
Scottish churchmen would welcome the acceptance of the pro- 
posals contained in this report, but they certainly cannot din 
to lead a popular movement. And so the explosion which heralded 
the first oliiesian of the Report turned out to be more of a 
firework display than the first rumblings of a serious battle, for 
there was only one fairly clearly defined | party—the opposition. 
The result of the first round in the discussions may have been a 
little ——- The General Assembly in 1957 accepted the 
Report for study. This meant that the majority of ministers and 
elders in the Assembly refused to reject the Report out of hand, 
but decided that it should be studied by as many ministers, elders, 
and members of the Church of Scotland as possible; and it also 
showed that very many Church of Scotland ministers admit the 
urgency of finding a solution to the scandal of a divided Christen- 
dom. The Report was, therefore, widely distributed for unofficial 
study and discussion; and after the Assembly of 1958 was sent 
down to the local courts, the presbyteries, for official debate. It 
is the results of these debates which reveal the general feeling of 
the Church of Scotland about the Report; and that feeling has 
turned out to be unfavourable to the proposals contained in the 
Report. 
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II. 
The proposals for the modification of Church polity, the section 
of the Report which has dominated the discussions, are these: 

‘Bishops, chosen by each Presbytery, from its own member- 
ship or otherwise, would initially be consecrated by prayer 
with the laying on of hands by Bishops from one or more of 
the Episcopal Churches and by the Presbytery acting through 
appointed representatives. Thus consecrated each Bishop would 
be within the apostolic succession as acknowledged by Anglicans 
on the one hand and as required by Presbyterians on the other. 
He would be the President of the Presbytery and would act 
as its principal minister in every ordination and in the consecra- 
tion of other Bishops. He would exercise pastoral oversight 
over his fellow ministers in the Presbytery, and act as its 
spokesman to the community. He might well have a particular 
charge of his own besides exercising this wider pastoral func- 
tion. Some modification in the number and size of Presbyteries 
would be necessary, so that each should be large enough to 
give the Bishop an adequate sphere, and small enough for him 
not to be overburdened, in his spiritual and pastoral functions. 

‘It is envisaged that the rite of admission to full membership 
or confirmation would still be administered by each parochial 
minister, but the rite might come to be shared by the Bishop 
and parish minister acting together. 

‘The Presbytery would still retain its full and essential place 
in the life and government of the Church, except that a perma- 
nent Bishop-in-Presbytery would take the place of the changi 
Moderator. The General Assembly would retain its Fal 
existing authority in doctrine, administration, legislation, and 
judicature. Bishops would be members of the General Assembly, 
without constituting an Upper House within it, although 
decisions on doctrinal and constitutional matters might well 
have to require their consent. 

*, . . As long as Episcopalians were sure, however, that such 
Bishops-in-Presbytery had proper authority and functions in 
spiritual and doctrinal matters they would be ready to recognize 
F as Bishops in the Church of God.’ 

If we examine the discussions in the presbyteries we find the 
reason for the objection to such bishops. It is not because Pres- 
byterians insist that presbyterial government is a requisite of the 
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Church of the future. The Presbytery of Glasgow—which rejected 
the Report by an overwhelming majority—expressed the 
common. view when it complained that the proposals contained 
in the Report limit the catholicity of the Church to one form of 
government. This idea, often almost inarticulate, forms the back- 
ground to the Presbyterian mind, and has been the thing which 
moulded the decision of almost every presbytery. The idea was 
clearly expressed by the Revd Thomas M. Donn in an article in 
The Scotsman: ‘It is scarcely worthy . . . to suggest that those of 
us who decline to accept Episcopacy as the basis of intercom- 
munion assert that the Church is essentially Presbyterian. We 
assert no such thing, but we are not prepared to allow any 
Episcopalians to assert that the Church is essentially Episcopal. ...’ 

From discussion of the Report has emerged the fact that the 
classic Reformation doctrine of the Church as contained in the 
Westminster Confession is still dominant in the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland. That belief is that the Catholic Church is 
invisible, the total number of the elect known to God alone; that 
the authority of the ministry lies in the consonance of their 
preaching with the Word of God; that apostolic succession con- 
sists in the continuity of true doctrine and notin any lineal descent; 
that no synod or council of men has authority to teach as the 
Bible has; that the believer interprets the Word by the inward 
work of the Holy Spirit speaking along with the Word in his 
heart. 

The question is not, therefore, whether Episcopacy or Pres- 
bytery is the true form of Church order. The debate is between 
those who say that Church order is of the esse of the Church 
and those who believe that the fulness of truth and grace are 
available to believers apart from any particular form of Church 
order. The average Presbyterian still holds the latter view: he 
holds it as a fundamental axiom of faith. Any other view is 
idolatry. 


III. 

If this is the way the presbyteries think, then clearly there is 
disagreement with the Anglicans on a fundamental issue—in 
spite of the Report’s protestation of ‘considerable doctrinal 
agreement ; for, as the Report says: ‘. .. on the Anglican side, full 
intercommunion would be impossible without raising the 
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question of Episcopacy as a thing deemed requisite for its fulfil- 
ment between the Churches, even if otherwise agreement had 
been reached as to doctrine and practice.’ 

That the presbyteries look at the problem from a very different 
angle appears not only in their rejection of the proposals for 
modification of Church polity but also from the suggestion which 
some made that each side should fully and y accept the 
other’s orders and begin to practise intercommunion immedi- 
ately. After this had been achieved would be the time to begi 
to examine ways of integrating the two systems of Church an 

To some it now appears that the essence of Presbyterianism and 
that of Anglicanism are so different that further talks are pointless. 
In the Presbytery of Aberdeen the Principal of the University, Sir 
Thomas Taylor, asserted that it is the duty of any Church to seek 
unity only with those with whose doctrine there is agreement. 
“We know’, he said, ‘where we stand on this matter: we stand 
on the Westminster Confession: but where does the Church of 
England stand, and where does the Episcopal Church in Scotland 
stand on this question?’ It is sufficiently ys however, that the 
Anglican Church insists that bishops are a requisite of the united 
Church of the future. Exactly what they conceive the function, 
the authority and the power of a bishop to be, is perhaps not so 
clear. 

It is with this question, the nature of the ministry and its 
authority, that the theological section of the Report deals: and 
it is this section which, perhaps because it is theological, has 
suffered neglect, the practical proposals having made a much 
more direct impact on the imagination. In this theological 
section we find the substance which would appear to be agreeable 
to both Anglicans and Presbyterians—or at least to the repre- 
sentatives who took part in the discussions and produced the 
Report. The theology of the Report to which we now turn, 
while it has played little part in producing the reaction we have 
so far observed, is nevertheless probably the most significant 
part by far. 


IV. 
Explaining what it means by the ‘New Approach’ to the 
problem of re-union, the Report maintains that neither Church 


is ‘claiming in its separatedness to exhibit the whole truth and 
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wealth of the One Church of Christ . . .’, but each is ‘claiming to 
possess gifts from the Head of the Church which it cannot in 
conscience deny or resign. . .’” This would seem to be an acceptance 
of the Presbyterian principle that one particular form of Church 
order cannot be an essential mark of the One true Church. The 
Report goes on to quote from the depositions of the Lausanne 
Conference on Faith and Order 1927: 

*,. . it is essential that the acceptance of any special form of 
ordination as the regular and i method of introduction 
into the ministry of the Church for the future should not be 
interpreted to imply the acceptance of any one particular 
theory of the origin, character or function of any office in the 
Church, or to involve the acceptance of any adverse judgment 
on the validity of ordination in those branches of the Church 
universal that believe themselves to have retained valid apostolic 
Orders under other forms of ordination; or as disowning or 
discrediting a past or present ministry of the Word and Sacra- 
ment which has been used and blessed by the Spirit of God.’ 

If the Report really means what it says here then there ought to 
be no need for supplementary consecrations of the new Bishops- 
in-Presbytery. One Presbyterian controversialist wrote thus to 
the press: ‘If the Kirk requires superintendents at all (and that is a 
matter on which opinions differ) then we can provide them 
ourselves, but we will not call them bishops nor attribute to them 
such powers as they are supposed to possess according to the false 
doctrine of apostolic succession . . .’. If the unity of the Church 
of the future is not to depend upon Presbyterians admitting an 
inadequacy in their orders nor upon the acceptance of a particular 
theory of apostolic succession, * 2 the above statement is surely 
in agreement with the Fes rae of the Report. 

But the Report goes further in its concession to the Presbyterian 
view. ‘All ministry in the Church is to be exercised within the 
corporate priesthood of the whole Church.’ This means, pre- 
sumably, that the Church as a whole Body exists prior to any 
ministry and is never dependent upon any ministry for its essential 
life of grace. 

Concerning the authority of any ministry the Report says: 

‘That which was unique in the Apostles’ function of testi- 
mony could not be handed on, yet the testimony itself as 

embodied in the New Testament continues to be the authentic 
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guide of the Church and the substance of the Gospel which it 

proclaims. The Apostles’ pastoral stewardship and missionary 

ministry of the Word and Sacraments are continued in the 

Church’s Ministry, subject to the Apostolic witness and within 

the Apostolic tradition. . .’ 

This statement simply echoes the teaching of the Westminster 
Confession on the relative authority of Scripture and ministry. 
The Apostles themselves were said to teach with authority and 
that authority continues only in the text of Scripture; but the 
ministers of the Word have no such authority and can always be 
judged by the Scriptures. Even corporately it would not seem 
that the ministry could achieve the power to teach with certainty. 
This reminds us of the text of the Westminster Confession: 
‘All synods and councils since the apostles’ times, . . . may err, 
and many have erred; therefore they are not to be made the rule 
of faith or practice, but to be used as a help in both.’ 

The Presbyterian side, therefore, need have no fear that the 
Report is leading them towards the idea that the Church has 
authority to teach as the Scriptures have authority. As the Report 
says emphatically, “The Apostles were given a unique place in the 
inauguration of the New Covenant and had a unique function in 
giving authoritative testimony to Jesus Christ.’ In their written 
record continues that court of appeal which is for ever higher 
than any synod, council, court or individual minister whether 
presbyter or bishop. The Word of God remains safely locked up 
in the pages of Holy Scripture, available for all believers 


The Report’s accord with Calvinist doctrine is seen too, more 
generally, in the remarks made about the Church’s unity and 
dividedness. “As we have come to know one another better our 
eyes have been opened to the depth and pain of our separations 
and also to our Ribas unity.’ Division is real, but funda- 
mental unity exists. That can only mean that division is visible in 
things which are accidental to the Church’s nature, and unity 
must be a character of the invisible Church. Again we read of 
*,.. the fulness of the Church in that ultimate unity which we are 
called to seek by our Lord’s command’. Here we have more than 
the hint that unity is, as it were, the focus of all perfections, and 
so it is not to be seen until the consummation of the Kingdom of 
God. In this way the Report expresses the characteristically 
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Protestant view that the Church can never claim to be perfectl 
the Church; and this belief arises from the failure to Fae | 
between the Church on earth and the consummation of the 
Kingdom of God in heaven. The argument runs something like 
this: ‘Because no Church can claim to be perfect, neither can it 
claim to be perfectly the Church.’ This attitude is the background 
to the theology of the Report, and it is a Calvinistic background. 


V. 

A problem remains, however, in the Report and in the minds 
of many Presbyterians. When the Report says: ‘Unity is not a 
contingent feature of the Church’s life, but is of the essence of it’, 
does it mean what it says? More precisely, does it mean it in the 
simple sense of visible unity? We must ask this because essential 
unity is contrasted with that visible disunity which ‘in any 
measure contradicts the nature of the Church’. Not only may we 
ask this, but the question is in the minds of many Presbyterians. 
The notion that visible unity may be a mark of the Church is 
beginning to trouble many. 

Those who are ready to discard the classic Calvinist view that 
the Church is invisible constitute the group who are readiest to 
support the attempt to find a means of re-union with Anglicans. 
These also tend to think that the ministry has a more decisive part 
to play in preserving and manifesting the unity of the Church 
than was imagined by their forefathers—who are still represented 
by the official majority vote of presbyteries. The idea is certainly 
found here and there that the duly appointed and continuing 
ministry in some way safeguards the authentic interpretation of 
the Word of God. There is, in other words, a High Church party 
amonst Presbyterians who in a vague kind of way think that a 
minister receives some charism at his ordination which gives 
him the competence, not exactly to speak as the Scriptures may 
speak, but to exercise a moderating influence upon the fluctuating 
interpretations of the Divine Word, and so to fulfil the function 
of safeguarding truth and excluding error—to echo a phrase from 
the Report itself. 

This group are probably willing to enter into negotiation more 
happily with the Anglicans on their own terms because they too 
now would like to think that a particular ministry is essential to 
the full life of the Church, and they might even rather have doubt 
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cast upon the validity of their Presbyterian orders than give up 
the idea that orders are an essential mark of the Church. No doubt 
the High Church Presbyterians would like the discussions to end 
with an acknowledgment by Anglicans that a Presbyter is in fact 
a Bishop and that Presbyterians differ from themselves only in 
that Presbyterians have always had far more sees. 

The High Church group are more numerous amongst Presby- 
terian clergy than would appear from the presbyterial reactions 
to the Report. We must remember that the Church of Scotland 
votes by presbyteries. In the Highlands there may be only twelve 
parishes in a presbytery. In Edinburgh there are about 147, but 
Edinburgh has only one vote like the others. The conservative 
Calvinist group are to be found in the Highlands while High 
Churchmen are much more plentiful in Edinburgh. 

While the official opinion as it can be expressed through the 
political mechanics of the Presbyterian Church may be heavily 
weighted in favour of the doctrine of the invisible Church of 
Calvin, it may well be that the main stream of theology is flowing 
in quite another direction. Indeed, the Declaratory Acts of last 
century show that the official view of the Church of Scotland is 
theoretically opposed to pure Calvinism: 

‘The Church of Scotland holds as its subordinate standard the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, recognizing liberty of 
opinion on such points of doctrine as do not enter into the 
substance of faith, and claiming the right, in dependence on the 
promised guidance of the Holy Spirit, to formulate, interpret 
or modify its subordinate standards: always in agreement with 
the Word of God and the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
faith contained in the said Confession—of which agreement the 
Church itself shall be sole judge.’ 

The Church of Scotland claims the right to give an official 
interpretation of the Word of God. The problem constantly 
arises in every doctrinal discussion: How is this Church to arrive 
at the expression of this official and authoritative statement of the 
doctrine of the Word of God? 

This restless element in the Church of Scotland which faces 
up to the problems posed by doctrinal and other disharmony; 
those who are harassed by the thought that, ‘the Spirite of God, 
quhilk is the Spirite of unitie, is in nathing contrarious unto 
himselfe’; those who see that the Church must have one voice, 
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are quite numerous, although at present their influence does not 


appear in the i agape vote. 

They are also in a dilemma which the leader-writer of The 
Scotsman was not slow to point out to them in 1957 when the 
Report was first accepted for study: 

‘If unity is of the essence of the Church’s life, as the report 
says it is, then the logical step is to return to Rome. If this is 
repugnant to Presbyterians and some Anglicans, it can only be 
because unity is not essential: and indeed it cannot be essential 
unless we are to condemn our own separate Church polity 
since the sixteenth century.’ 

The speed with which Presbyterians come to see this and draw 
the happiest conclusion will depend very much upon the oppor- 
tunities which they find of meeting the Church and hearing her 

reaching as a living thing in this century. Too often their only 
ome of the Church is that culled from old-fashioned 
history books: and if by chance, through their exertions, they 
come nearer to a satisfactory idea of the Church, they are strained 
to the uttermost trying to fit this idea on to this or that body 
which claims possibly to be the Church. They have tragically 
= opportunity of seeing how neatly the idea fits the genuine 
article. 
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SOME RECENT STUDIES IN ARCHETYPOLOGY 
Victor WHITE, 0O.P. 


HERE is no such word as archetypology, nor is there any 

one discipline which could fittingly be sonamed. But we 

might invent the word to cover all those very various 
studies which, in very different ways, contribute to our under- 
standing of what the analytical psychologists call archetypes—the 
primordial images and patterns of behaviour of a supra-personal 
character which the depth-psychologists find in their clinical 
work, and which have been expressed in manifold ways by 
human beings throughout the ages and throughout the world. 
Whatever else may be said for or against Jung’s concept of the 
archetype, it has undoubtedly provided a meeting place for 
specialists in the most disparate fields of inquiry. 

This is particularly manifest at the yearly “Eranos’ meetings at 
Ascona, Switzerland, whose proceedings are subsequently pub- 
lished in the Eranos Jahrbuecher. The sciences, as distinct from the 
humanities, were, however, rather poorly represented at the 1956 
meeting, which was devoted to ‘Man and the Creative’.! But 
it had some notable contributions from Professor Mircea Eliade, 
Gershom Scholem, Chung-Yuan Chang, Laurens van der Post, 
Hellmut Wilhelm and Sir Herbert Read. Meanwhile we have 
another volume of previous Papers from the Eranos Yearbooks trans- 
lated into English.” Its theme is ‘Man and Time’, and here the 
sciences are represented by the physicist Max Knoll and the 
biologist Adolf Portmann. The arrangement of the contributions 
is somewhat haphazard, and readers may be recommended to 
begin at the end with the late Professor G. van der Leeuw’s 
brilliant essay on ‘Primordial Time and Final Time’, with its 
careful analysis of basic concepts and its profound theological and 
philosophical insights. Theologians should also on no account 
miss Professor Puech’s ‘Gnosis and Time’ or Professor Quispel’s 
‘Time and History in Patristic Christianity’. And no mortal 
should miss Professor Plessner ‘On the Relation of Time to Death’. 


1 Eranos Jahrbuch, 1956, Band XXV. Der Mensch und das Schépferische, herausgegeben von 
Olga Frébe-Kapteyn, pp. 528. Ziirich: Rhein-Verlag. S.Fr./DM 31.20. 

2 Man and Time: Papers from the Eranos Yearbooks. Edited by Joseph Campbell, translated 

by Ralph Manheim and R. F. C. Hull. Routledge & Kegan Paul. 35s. 
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Time and the tinaeless—the personal or historical and the 
archetypal—are also the focal points in all Professor Mircea 
Eliade’s presentations of religions, whether in general or in 
particular. And it is in the same terms that he now gives us what 
is probably the most comprehensive and definitive study of yoga 
that has yet appeared.* This is no mere revision of the prelimi 
study he published in 1936, but, to all intents and purposes, a 
totally new and far more thorough work. It combines meticulous 
Western academic scholarship with first-hand experience of the 
subject, and it carefully avoids the esoteric romanticism and tire- 
some moralizing with which it is often associated. Eliade also 
steers clear of the usual facile syncretism with Western patterns, 
while stressing the relevance of yoga to the universal human 
predicament. Mr Trask, his translator, has this time served him 
well, and Miss Rosemary Sheed has given us a lucid translation 
of his general Traité on the history of religions, though the 
English title could be misleading.‘ A translation of this work has 
long been needed: it deserves to become a standard introduction 
to the subject; and while experts will find little information in it 
that is new or unobtainable elsewhere, its —— method may 
claim their attention. Its value to students of archetypes is en- 
hanced rather than reduced by M. Eliade’s insistence on treating 
the ‘sacred’ as a phenomenon in its own right, and not to be 
reduced to psychology, sociology or anything else whatever. 

A like solicitude to avoid regarding religion as a subsidiary or 
department of something else marks the theoretical prologue and 
epilogue to Professor E. O. James’s Myth and Ritual in the Ancient 
Near East.® The body of the book, immensely erudite and sober but 
never dull, is packed with information. This is made possible by 
the fact that, ‘in the Near Eastern religions, which constitute the 
background of most of the living religions of today (Judaism, 
Christianity, Zoroastrianism, Hinduism and Islam), a considerable 
corpus of documentary data is available concerning the mythology 
atau organization’. By comparison, the documentary evi- 


dence for The Lost Gods of England—those of our British, Anglo- 


3 Yoga: Immortality and Freedom, by Mircea Eliade, translated by W. R. Trask, pp. xxii- 
§29. Routledge & Kegan Paul. 35s. 

4 Patterns in Comparative Reglion, by Mircea Eliade, translated by Rosemary Sheed, 
pp. xv-484. Sheed & Ward. 25s. 

s Myth and Ritual in the Ancient Near East, by E. O. James, D.Litt., Ph.D., F.S.A., D.D., 

pp. 352. Thames & Hudson. 35s. 
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Saxon and Norsemen forbears—is sparse in the extreme. Mr 
Brian Branston’s fascinating efforts to reconstruct them in a com- 
panion volume are inevitably limited to ingenious inferences and 
speculations.® Less inevitable is his filling of the gaps in factual 
information with a romantic nostalgia for his picture of our 
heathen past, and with gibes at Christianity, concerning which 
he seems singularly ill-informed. 

René Guénon’s Symbolism of the Cross’ is metaphysical (in his 
own meaning of that word) rather than factual: the facts con- 
cerning this most universal of archetypes are here employed as 
illustrations to serve his own meditations on its manifold signifi- 
cance. It is perhaps his shortest, but also his most important, book: 
less smugly superior than some of the others, but hardly less 
didactic and pompous. But it suggests important amplifications to 
the understanding of quaternary symbols, to which the Jungians 
have already given much attention. 

Mr F. C. Happold’s Adventure in Search of a Creed® may make 
little appeal to those who already have one, and may perhaps 
seem to them somewhat dilettante. But they should not neglect 
it, for it bears further testimony to the possibilities of the redis- 
covery of the meaningfulness of Christian faith and practice 
through the psychologists’ investigations into the archetypes. 

But many psychologists themselves are often deterred from 
taking the a ne seriously on account of the seeming vague- 
ness and imprecision in Jung’s own treatment of them, and the 
esoteric aura with which some of his followers have enshrouded 
them. This state of affairs Dr Michael Fordham, and others of the 
London Society of Analytical Psychology, are determined to 
remedy. Dr Fordham has soon followed his New Developments in 
Analytical Psychology® with a further volume of essays! which 
‘reveal his donate for esoteric tendencies’ and ‘emphasize the 
need for more careful analysis of concepts’. In this, the concepts 
of the objective psyche (née the collective unconscious), of 
individuation and of active imagination receive special attention 
—that of the archetypes generally was analysed in the earlier 


6 The Lost Gods of England, by Brian Branston, pp. 194. Thames & Hudson. 25s. 

7 Symbolism of the Cross, by René Guénon, translated by Agnus Macnab, pp. xiv-134. 
Luzac & Co. 21s. 

8 Adventure in Search of a Creed, by F. C. Happold, pp. 219. Faber & Faber. 15s. 

9 New Developments in Analytical Psychology, by Michael Fordham, M.D., M.R.C.P., 
F.B.Ps.S., Foreword by C. G. Jung, pp. xiv-214. Routledge & Kegan Paul. 25s. 

10 The Objective Psyche, by Michael Fordham, vii-214. Routledge & Kegan Paul. 25s. 
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volume. He welcomes and invites controversy. But he can hardly 
be gainsaid when he maintains that ‘the concept of the collective 
unconscious has made a considerable impact on religious thought 
and has added a new facet to the study of religious experience’. 
He resists the attempts, which he associates especially with 
Pére Hostie and ‘Catholic theologians’, to set arbitrary limits to 
psychological inquiry in the field of religion and theology; but 
he does not remark that there are psychiatrists who are even more 
eager to establish such boundaries—boundaries which are as 
difficult to maintain theologically as they are in the light of the 
empirical data. Two of the essays in this book are occupied with a 
controversy with Fr Oswald Sumner who defends a very vul- 
nerable position of his own choosing, but here has no chance to 
reply with further shots. 

Psychologists who may be weary of trying to tidy up their 
own conceptual tools may hope from help from the professional 
linguistic philosophers and seize eagerly upon Dr A. C. Mac- 
Intyre’s The Unconscious: A Conceptual Study“; but we fear they 
will be disappointed. His rejection of the view that ‘a thorough 
and psycho-analysis is a necessary prerequisite 
understanding psychoanalytic doctrine’ is fair enough. But a 
psychological concept, and notably that of the unconscious, is a 
contrivance to do a job,!” and criticism of it demands acquaintance 
with the job it is required to do and the material it is used to 
handle. To be of any use, beyond that of delight in verbal analysis 
for its own sake, such criticism must keep pace with developments 
in the work, and not ascribe priority to obsolete constructions. 
It should also take account of the criticisms which the tool-users 
themselves have already made of their own tools, and of the 
modifications which they have introduced into them. The author 
has unfortunately taken few of these precautions; though he 
offers some interesting criticism of Freud, tempered with pro- 


found but unanalysed respect. 


11 The Unconscious: A Conceptual Study, by A. C. MacIntyre, pp. ix-100. Studies in 
Philosophical Psychology. Routledge & Kegan Paul. 11s. 6d. 

12 See L. Stein, ‘Analytical Psychology: a “Modern” Science’, The Journal of Analytical 
Psychology, iii.1, Jan. 1958, pp. 43 ff. 
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TWO CATHEDRALS 
The Psychology of Architecture 
S.G. A. Lurr 


Risse for Huysmans, inspiration for Péguy, Chartres 


has a secret allure which escapes analysis in terms of art or 

religion. The psychology of architecture, once sufficiently 
articulate, betrays the same elusive charm which graces men in 
the major changes of life, the succession of bewilderment and 
mastery in adolescence, the éclat of a James Dean or the universal 
teddy-boy catching the imagination of a decade aware of its 
crossroads. I looked therefore at Chartres with a questing eye— 
would I be caught? should I resist? could I diagnose? 

Chartres is not, at least in the factors which combine to achieve 
its rare effect, the work of one artist. Excluding the crypt, altera- 
tions, and some superimposed decorations, its creation spans three 
centuries, from the last signs of classical souvenirs in certain motifs 
of the west facade, to the realization, but not the fulness, of the 
gothic plan in its corona. The charm lies in a certain awareness of 
opposites bursting one from another with the improbability of 
butterfly from chrysalis, an inclination of the masculine in its 
romanesque to flirt with the feminine in its gothic, of the earth- 
bound yet mystic in the one to consort with the poetic yet mathe- 
matical in the other, liaison without lust, personality hovering 
between sexes, like a poet’s perception and gentleness which does 
not disgrace his manhood. 

Once the romanesque artist had conceived the corona—the 
ensemble of apse, ambulatory, and radiating chapels—the sensi- 
bility of the building raced there, as that of a man concentrates on 
one fine experience, or as features express a deep emotion. After 
Chartres, the perfection of gothic lay in the lightness of touch it 
conferred on its apse, how lofty a vault it could sustain, how many 
chapels it could radiate, how balanced their relationship with the 
- parent body, how slender its columns and free-standing its but- 
tresses, what harmonies of colour could be played on the simple 
spectrum of light, how many pinnacles suggest a new vertical 
Tecstion, guiding the transformation of stone into the aspiration 


of prayer, lest the spatial end of the building appear to have 
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imposed a limit to the ambition of man, its designer. At Chartres 
romanesque rumbles in the crypt of Notre-Dame-Sous-Terre, 
Virgo Paritura, the Virgin who is to bring forth. Christian 
Madonna or pagan earth-mother, it was literally from that womb 
the beauty of Chartres sprang. The earliest portions of the upper 
church, the lower stages of the western towers, lift up their 
burden on buttresses slender and straight like the legs of a boy. 
The facade, with its royal portal of graceful statuary, brags here 
a few classical ornaments inherited from old pagan times, and 
there, with the careless enthusiasm of youth, rejects familiar habits 
for the craze of another paganism introduced by newcomers, 
men from the North, with their intoxicating fauna, ruthless 
energy of expression, their extravagant concepts from imagina- 
tion and fable. Perhaps there is a kinship between their beasts and 
centaurs of corbel and capital and incipient gargoyle, and that 
lust for pain and‘horror which seems to be an inseparable accom- 
paniment to ‘growing up’. Romanesque is invariably a fusion of 
classical and barbarian influence with byzantine spirituality. Over 
the relics of classical formalism, distorted acanthus and nordic 
monsters, soars a pure and glorious Christ in a majesty of saints 
and prophets. One has only to turn to the porch of the south 
transept, where a similar scheme was achieved a lifetime later, to 
realize that the technical perfections of gothic were to be pur- 
chased at a price of blood, a shedding of the human and spiritual 
while men concentrated with cerebral passion on those disturbi 
problems—how to hold up a vault, etc. The north facade betrays 
the dawn of returning humanism, weak, however, in spiritual 
vitality; for centuries spirit and flesh were to be foes, striving to 
mutual loss. Indecision as to who should win, or how a synthesis 
is made, or when a department of life is not a department, are 
still root problems in Christian art when men kil to design 
themselves first. 

Within, Chartres depends on proportion at the service of 
coloured light, as if charismatically aware of the future preserva- 
tion of its stained glass. External wealth of sculpture changes to 
austerity, like a woman who relies on her figure and the lustre of 
her eyes. Darkness interprets light, and light divests itself of 
brilliance in incomparable modesties of tone. Subjects are sub- 
sidiary; if you study them, you find beauty, but their function 
is to contribute to a whole, not to expect individual appreciation. 
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the major changes of life, the succession of bewilderment and 
mastery in adolescence, the éclat of a James Dean or the universal 
teddy-boy catching the imagination of a decade aware of its 
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opposites bursting one from another with the improbability of 
butterfly from chrysalis, an inclination of the masculine in its 
romanesque to flirt with the feminine in its gothic, of the earth- 
bound yet mystic in the one to consort with the poetic yet mathe- 
matical in the other, liaison without lust, personality hovering 
between sexes, like a poet’s perception and gentleness which does 
not disgrace his manhood. 

Once the romanesque artist had conceived the corona—the 
ensemble of apse, calldiaten, and radiating chapels—the sensi- 
bility of the building raced there, as that of a man concentrates on 
one fine experience, or as features express a deep emotion. After 
Chartres, the perfection of gothic lay in the lightness of touch it 
conferred on its apse, how lofty a vault it could sustain, how many 
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imposed a limit to the ambition of man, its designer. At Chartres 
romanesque rumbles in the crypt of Notre-Dame-Sous-Terre, 
Virgo Paritura, the Virgin who is to bring forth. Christian 
Madonna or pagan earth-mother, it was literally from that womb 
the beauty of Chartres sprang. The earliest portions of the upper 
church, the lower stages of the western towers, lift up their 
burden on buttresses slender and straight like the legs of a boy. 
The facade, with its royal portal of graceful statuary, brags here 
a few classical ornaments inherited from old pagan times, and 
there, with the careless enthusiasm of youth, rejects familiar habits 
for the craze of another paganism introduced by newcomers, 
men from the North, with their intoxicating fauna, ruthless 
energy of expression, their extravagant concepts from imagina- 
tion and fable. Perhaps there is a kinship between their beasts and 
centaurs of corbel and capital and incipient gargoyle, and that 
lust for pain and horror which seems to be an inseparable accom- 
paniment to ‘growing up’. Romanesque is invariably a fusion of 
classical and barbarian influence with byzantine spirituality. Over 
the relics of classical formalism, distorted acanthus and nordic 
monsters, soars a pure and glorious Christ in a majesty of saints 
and prophets. One has only to turn to the porch of the south 
transept, where a similar scheme was achieved a lifetime later, to 
realize that the technical perfections of gothic were to be pur- 
chased at a price of blood, a shedding of the human and spiritual 
while men concentrated with cerebral passion on those disturbi 
problems—how to hold up a vault, etc. The north facade betrays 
the dawn of returning humanism, weak, however, in spiritual 
vitality; for centuries spirit and flesh were to be foes, striving to 
mutual loss. Indecision as to who should win, or how a synthesis 
is made, or when a department of life is not a department, are 
still root problems in Christian art when men hil to design 
themselves first. 

Within, Chartres depends on proportion at the service of 
coloured light, as if charismatically aware of the future preserva- 
tion of its stained glass. External wealth of sculpture changes to 
austerity, like a woman who relies on her figure and the lustre of 
her eyes. Darkness interprets light, and light divests itself of 
brilliance in incomparable modesties of tone. Subjects are sub- 
sidiary; if you study them, you find beauty, but their function 
is to contribute to a whole, not to expect individual appreciation. 
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Like the liturgy, which takes all the seasons to unfold and a life- 
time to learn, their secrets, where indeed they are not so far from 
sight as to be inviolable, are measured out. The Church is a 
aod not teaching facts—for the most part transitory thin 

but immanent and abiding qualities, which are part of Truth. The 
beauty of the glass of Chartres is undiminishing and independent 
of fashion; it was made in an age which managed in some respects 
to slip out of the exigences of time. 

So to the perfection of the corona—if we can close our eyes 
to the monstrous classical sculpture which usurps the altar and the 
eighteenth-century nonsense perpetrated on the arcade, if we except 
the empty choir which has obviously almost abandoned worship 
in shame-faced confession of its meretricious messiness. Extern- 
ally, it is best seen from the banks of the Eure, where wandering 
streams and reeds and little rustic bridges still make up a world of 
personalities. A full green foreground climbs to white stone, the 
gentle tones of arch, arcade and buttress, strong shadows in the 
towers; green is repeated rhythmically in lighter tones of leaden 
roofs, and white in the play of light and shade in the intricacy of 
the flamboyant spire. A cloud or two in soft blue sky is best to 
complete the theme. The gothic apse does not end with the 
entrance of light, but externally embraces it, integrating itself 
with earth and heaven, consummating sacramentally a function 
which is the ideal of the complete man. 

Chartres is not unique in style, plan, or period, but it is rare in 
this articulate consciousness that it expresses an achievement; not 
in terms of pride, though gothic was young, out to break records, 
to challenge the validity of its own laws. Chartres inherited old 
ideas, grew and experienced a new pattern on the threshold of its 
possibilities. These were carried to fulness elsewhere, in many 
ways, in different places; the gothic family broke up and went 
off in all directions. To meet its highest expression, wherever that 
is, would be impressive; but who wants just to be impressed? It 
hurts our amour propre, and in any case, the just impressive is not 
lovable. Achievement that faltered, or even won, but came home 
with an injury, exposes itself to our sentiments, and in fact we 
seldom appreciate deeply, to be honest, with anything else. Such 
is Beauvais. That old challenge, the vault, caused heartache among 
architects. To translate stone into light, to pin up vaults on ribs 
tricked out by sheer calculated mathematical skill, was a heady 
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wine. That skill was often frustrated, but sometimes covered up 
its blunders ingeniously with contrivances which justified them- 
selves, like the inverted arches of Wells. We appreciate the 
confidence shown in us by the architect who thrust internal but- 
tresses through the choir aisles of Gloucester. At Beauvais the 
vault hit its record at an internal height of nearly one hundred and 
sixty feet, three and a half times the width. It crumbled; the effort 
was repeated and, with varying fortunes, sustained. Success 
carried off the canons, who were perhaps even more infatuated 
with an ideal than the men they employed. Funds that might 
have built a nave were squandered on a steeple four hundred and 
fifty feet high, which survived four years, to collapse like a seal 
on the times, for the date was 1573, and Christendom was no 
more intact than the task it inspired; faith and unity were not in 
the mortar. 

The last phase of English gothic is styled ‘perpendicular’, but 
the ound: genius of the style from its inception was its vertical 
élan. If this realization flagged in England it was for many reasons. 
It was partly because our great churches were rebuilt piece- 
meal. Norman building had been so extensive that replacement by 
later styles often went no further than the choir, or in hard times 
just adapted or encased the romanesque fabric. The monastic 
character of our cathedrals and the development of prolonged 
eastern arms with extra transepts also helped to concentrate 
rebuilding to one end of the church; so did the wealth of shrines. 
The architect had scant opportunity to conceive a design as a 
whole and his employers laid such emphasis on the prolongation 
of the English churches that finally this seemed to possess a certain 
enchantment. When the vertical potentialities of, a style already 
two hundred years old at last dawned on the architect his inter- 
pretation was confined to notebook elevations of single bays, 
geometry not dreams, perpendiculars drawn on a plane, not 
vertical aspirations. Who could allege that St George’s, Windsor, 
or Henry VII’s Chapel at Westminster, considered as wholes, 
express a vertical élan? They are repetitions of the inherited 
formula with a perpendicular motif applied. The characteristics of 
English gothicare tranquillity and order, and in its plans, reflections 
of our social structures; it is not a meter of human forces. It is not 
surprising that the intellectual origins of the Reformation were 
elaborated in France. 
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The first builders to replace the modest Carolingian cathedral 
at Beauvais were dilatory at their task. The present choir did not 
take shape till the late thirteenth century, when the destiny of the 
new style was not only apparent but challenging every builder. 
By 1284 six bays and the apse had soared to the record, column 
and buttress trained in harmonious support of a sustained note 
planned to be the pride of a little French bishopric and the glo 
of mathematics at the service of faith. The vault broke. The oak 
was resumed; additional piers interrupted the arcade but enhanced 
its vertical rhythm. Beauvais, like the finest human personalities, 
acquired character from error and correction and perfected itself 
in the trials of its growth. Only within a few weeks of the six- 
teenth century were steps taken to inaugurate the transepts, and 
finally, while heresy combated the exhausted forces of Christian 
culture and humanism worried it to seek foreign adventures, a 
central steeple of stone and wood compassed an inspiration which 
was no longer the authentic expression of its time. In token there- 
of, within four years it fell. The impulse which had prompted 
the construction of transepts was to sustain the lofty choir, and if 
plans were made to open up the nave the necessity of retaining 
crossing and tower directed them. Expedients, not inspiration; 
the part, not the whole. Perfections and imperfections were 
dominated by one pursuit, the conquest of natural forces by 
natural means, but the supernatural meaning was fading. 

The defeat of the architects of Beauvais, the frustration of their 
plans, realized the excellence which remains. Without the distrac- 
tion of a lantern disturbing internal unity, the medieval leger-de- 
main of its exalted apse deceives the spiritual eye, the ending that 
is not limit, a conclusion of matter inviting to speculation in 
space and adventure in spirit, a wall that is a passing away of stone 
and an apotheosis of light. Had the nave ee Sieagieeed the 
vision of the observer from the transept would not have been 
compelled with the same startling acuity. 

In the last century the tiled roofs of ambulatory and chapels 
were removed, opening the first range of lights in the false tri- 
forium. These have been filled with warm modern glass which 
unhappily tends to dissipate rather than diffuse colour. Contrasted 
with the lighter colours of the open triforium and the pale light 
of the slender clerestory windows, a theme of transmission of 


light unfolds, essentially gothic, unlike that romanesque purpose 
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of Chartres, which only admits light through the sacramental 


matter of imagery pe | colour. Adolescence has grown into 
medieval manhood, chivalrous, crusading, tilting at wind and 
sky, tarnishing his shield with the sins of battle, but emerging at 
the last an admirable man, an essay in that marriage of spirit and 
flesh, matter and ideal, limited capacity and infinite aspiration, 
with which God crowned the servility of this world. Beauvais 
evolves through the human cycle of trial, error, correction, 
perseverance, and rests finally in the humility of imperfect success. 


NOTICE 


The English edition of Chance and Providence, by William 
G. Pollard (Scribner; n.p.), which was reviewed in our March 
issue, will be published in the autumn of this year by Messrs 
Faber and Faber. 
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THE NEW HERDER! 
CorNnELIuS Ernst, 0.P. 


Tue publication now in progress of the second edition of this standard 
work of reference, thoroughly revised and refashioned, is an event not 
only for German-speaking Catholicism but for the entire Catholic 
world. In its new form the Lexikon can fairly be described as the flower- 


ing of a long process of growth within the Church beginning er ad 
e 


under Pius IX, in which she began fully to accept the challenge of 
modern world. If there have been hesitations in this growth, and some- 
times even the apparent rejection of the possibility of growth at all, 
as in the Modernist crisis, these have been precisely crises of growth, 
brought about by the unbalanced and uncritical pursuit of novelty on 
the one side, and an often unfounded suspicion of it on the other. We 
have not seen the last of these crises; how could we, if, as we must 
firmly believe, the Church will continue to grow under divine 
Providence and fed by the Spirit of Christ, until the Coming of the 
Truth of Christ at the end of time? 

Meanwhile we can be grateful for this remarkable manifestation of 
Catholic maturity. It need hardly be said that the Lexikon maintains 
the highest standards of German scholarship, wissenschaftlich in the best 
sense. As far as publications go, Mgr Héfer of Rome is best known for 
his studies in nineteenth-century German Catholicism and as an editor 
of Scheeben; Fr Karl Rahner, s.j., is Professor at Innsbruck, editor of 
the current Denzinger, and undoubtedly the most influential theologian 
writing in German today. The two editors have been assisted by leadi 
scholars from all countries, who have given advice and contribute 
articles in their special fields. The Reit eit will be interested to 
see that among « contributors are to be found Miss Hilda Graef and 
Professor Evennett and Aubrey Gwynn, as well as the Principal of St 
Edmund’s Hall, who is responsible for an important article on the 
Apostles’ Creed: the article on Anglicanism is by Dom Marot of 
Soammene and Pére Congar (in the Bibliography in col. 554 ‘Hanson’ 
should read ‘Anson’). The majority of the articles are of course by 
German scholars. 

In its general plan the Lexikon corresponds rather to the Catholic 
Encyclopedia and its modern Italian counterpart than to the Dictionnaire 
de Théologie Catholique. The articles, that is to say, are never full-scale 
treatises, as they often are in the Dictionnaire; and they are more widely 


1 Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche, edited by J. Héfer and K. Rahner. I. A-Baronius 
(DM. 69); II. Barontus-Célestiner (n.p.) (Herder, Freiburg). 
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distributed under different headings than in any other parallel work, 
with a thorough system of cross-references. Apart from the usual 
entries of a purely informative kind, varying in length from a few lines 
to several pages, there is a series of articles on all aspects of theology and 
connected topics which gives this work its unique character. 


A single example may be taken. Under the general heading 
‘Anthropology’ we find three considerable articles, twenty-two 
columns in all, treating of Biblical, Philosophical and Theological 
Anthropology respectively. Each has its own very satisfying select 
bibliography, and each is completely alive to current needs and 
explorations. The series of articles written from the point of view of 
Biblical Theology throughout these two volumes is one of the most 
remarkable features of the Lexikon. Here Professor J. Schmid considers 
in turn the witness of Old and New Testaments, of Palestinian and 
Hellenistic Judaism (the influence of the Theologisches Wérterbuch zum 
Neuen Testament is unmistakable in the whole method of treatment), in 
such a way that what is finally offered is much more than a colourless 
summary of opinions; rather we are provided with a nucleus round 
which our own experience of the Bible can condense. The philosophical 
article by Dr A. Halder not only surveys very briefly the purely 
philosophical ventures in this field but also draws attention to develop- 
ments in modern biology and Existenzanalyse, the Existentialist re- 
fashioning of psychoanalysis. Finally Fr Rahner himself contributes a 
profoundly interesting discussion of the possible nature of a theological 
anthropology. What is most striking about all this is its complete lack 
of any sort of ultra-conservative timorousness (as well as of any ultra- 
radical flag-waving); one does not feel the constricting presence of 
protective walls, the writers are out in the real world oft } seers and 
experience in an actively advancing Christian economy. 

Perhaps a mention of some of the headings which one is surprised 
and gratified to find may give an indication of the scope set itself by 
the Lexikon: the West (Abendland) ; the Absolute; Act considered from 
the points of view of ontology, existential philosophy and moral 
yl the Old Testament considered as a period in the history of 
salvation and in its Christian interpretation; Anxiety (Angst); Work 


*  (Arbeit—biblical, theological, economic, sociological); Aeon (in the 


Scriptural sense; Baroque; Basileia (a long article on the Scriptural 
notion of the Kingdom of God) ; Tree (Baum—in comparative sialon 
and in the Bible); about 120 columns on the Bible, under various sub- 
headings; Bridal symbolism in the Bible. But it is in the range of 
reference even of the individual articles, the intellectual maturity with 
which they are generally treated, that one recognizes with a real 
excitement that here at last is an achieved and authentic statement, a 
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proclamation, of the Church to the world: to the world in its complex, 
developing variety; to the world now and not merely to the world as 
— have been once but probably wasn’t even then and never has 


I shall allow myself one adverse criticism: the maps are not beautiful, 
by English standards at any rate; and the illustrations seem rather hap- 
hazard and are generally too small. 


REVIEWS 


GrecoriAN Cuan. By Willi Apel. (Burns and Oates; 84s.) 
There is surely nobody better qualified than Dr Apel to write this 
particular type of book on the Chant. It is enough to say that he is the 
author of the Harvard Dictionary of Music, so widely known and 
appreciated, and of The Notation of Polyphonic Music 900-1600, a work 
t is in its fourth edition. The present work is a worthy successor.It 
is a monument of wide scholarship, drawn from an immense number 
of books and from articles in specialist periodicals that are in several 
languages and often inaccessible to the general reader. Yet this is by no 
means a book only for the specialist or for those with some musical 
training. Dr Apel writes with such clarity that the veriest beginner can 
read these five hundred pages without ever feeling out of his depth. 
There is no attempt to ‘write down’; technical terms are used through- 
out, but a simple explanation is added wherever there is likely to be any 
difficulty. Dr Apel expresses his own judgments with all the modesty 
of a profound scholar, and his vast inaalehes of the history of music 
in general gives the book a greater sense of proportion. 

It is because this book is of such importance and because there will 
soon bea call for a second edition that we offer a few general criticisms. 
Dr Apel’s bibliography stops at 1954. There must always be a time-lag 
between writing and publishing, but four years seems rather excessive. 
And these last four years have been particularly fecund in studies of 
the primitive chant and liturgy. Only the most important can be 
mentioned here. Two further volumes of Paléographie Musicale 
appeared in 1955 and 1958; three volumes of Etudes Grégoriennes have 
been published by Solesmes; a much augmented edition of the late 
P. Dom. Johner’s Choralschule published at Beuron in 1956; the second 
of the projected eleven volumes of the New Oxford History f Music, 
as well as a revised impression of vol. I. For the history of the develop- 
ment of the chant there has been a flood of important publications of 
sources, and to Dr Apel’s list on page 53 should be added: the new 
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critical editions of the Sacramentarium Veronense (1956); Ordines Romani 
du Haut Moyen Age (M. Andrieu, 1956); Missale Francorum (1957); 
Das Sakramentum von Monza (1957); Missale Gallicanum Vetus (1958). 
To the list of Musical Manuscripts (page 55) should be added: Graduel 
et Antiphonaire de Noyon and Fragments des Manuscripts de Chartres, both 
published by Solesmes (PM, XVI and XVII). Mention should also be 
made, under Theoretical Writings (page 54), of the Corpus Scriptorum 
de Musica, a critical edition of medieval treatises dealing with some 
aspect of the chant or with the old Greek modes that is gradually 
appearing under the auspices of the American Institute of Musicology. 
Several volumes have appeared since 1954. 

Coming now to more detailed criticism, we note with surprise 
that in his chapter on “The Notation’, Dr Apel relies chiefly on the two 
basic books of P. Wagner and G. Suifiiol, published so long ago, and 
on articles that appeared just after the war. For his next edition he 
would do well to take note of more recent studies, and in particular of 
the minute investigations pursued during the past ten years by Solesmes. 
Their object is to reconstruct the Gradual (or Antiphonale Missarum) 
as it originally was in the time of Gregory III (731-41), and to restore 
the ‘exemplar’ which served as the model for the diffusion of the 
Roman Gradual throughout the kingdom of Pepin le Bref during the 
first half of the eighth century. One volume of this colossal enterprise 
appeared in 1957 and another is now in the press. While on the subject 
of notation we would call attention to an article by Dom M. Huglot in 
Etudes Grégoriennes (I, pp. 53-67), on “Les noms de neumes et leur 
origine’. The author points out that Dom Mocquereau modified the 
opinion he had expressed in La Rassegna Gregoriana (VI, 1907) as to the 
interpretation of the pressus, and there is need for some revision of the 
account that Dr pee omic (p. 103). 

In the chapter on “Tonality’ it is surprising to find no mention of the 
important works of Henri Potiron, L’Analyse du Chant Grégorien and 
La Composition des Modes Grégoriens (1953). The time has not yet come 
for a definitive dissertation on Gregorian tonality, as Dr Apel would 
doubtless agree. Until we have a text of the Gradual (at least) that is 
far more critical than the present Vatican edition it is idle to attempt to 
determine with exactitude the tonality of the most primitive chant. 

Finally we would stress the importance, for a right understanding 
of the chant, of close and practical contact with the actual execution of 
what is, after all, the sung prayer of the Church. This must be borne 
in mind even in interpreting medieval manuscripts, but still more in 
the preparation of modern editions. Here the monk has a clear advan- 
tage over the layman, even over one so learned and devoted as Dr 


Apel. Of the many conflicting methods of singing, Dr Apel prefers 
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that of Dom Pothier. ‘For the over-all tradition of the chant the method 
of Pothier comes as close to being a plausible and practicable solution 
as may be expected’ (p. 130). We ee that careful attention to the 
best gramophone records would convince him that the mensuralist 
solution, now abandoned or almost so by actual users of Gregorian 
chant, is as impracticable for the day-by-day rendering of the chant, 
especially in a monastic choir, as the earlier methods of Wagner and 
Houdard have already proved. What needs stressing is the importance 
of free musical rhythm rather than free oratoric rhythm. Mocquereau, 
we are convinced, attached an exaggerated importance to the systematic 
arrangement of notes in binary and ternary groups with the ictus, a 
theory that has no historical foundation whatever. If his general 
theory can be purged of this exaggeration there remains little that is 
open to criticism in the actual method of Solesmes.1 For the execution 
of the very delicate nuances in syllabic chant any system can be abused 
and lead to a lamentable mechanical rendering. We fully endorse Dr 
Apel’s wise words on this point: ‘Rhythm is not the same as a fixed 
system, that is, a clearly formulated and consistently applied set of rules 
governing the duration of the notes and other matters pertaining to 
rhythm in the most general sense of the word. It is toward the dis- 
covery of some such system that the efforts of so many scholars have 
been directed—without any incontestable or generally accepted result.’ 
Pre BONHOMME, 0.P. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEOLOGY OF THE NEw TESTAMENT. By 

Alan Richardson. (S.C.M. Press; 30s.) 

This is the sort of work from which each and every student can 
profitably cull much valuable knowledge of the content of the New 
Testament. Page after page can be studied and found rewarding. 
Valuable too will be the practical demonstration of a way of seeing the 
New Testament as a whole, generating a body of doctrine which 
purports to and which should recognizably represent the teaching of 
our Lord and his Apostles. In manner and matter there is a great deal 
in the work to remind us that the author was editor of a theological 
word-book of the Bible. Thus a great deal of the vocabulary of the 
New Testament is explained, and we are provided with many a nuance 
and many an interpretation which has all the guarantees of good 
scholarship. 

This much must in fairness be said. But the good qualities of the book 
must not blind us to the lacunae, nor dim our critical faculties to the 
point of not seeing how much is in conflict with traditional Christianity. 

Thus it is rather startling to read on page 363 about the ‘mediaeval 
mumbo-jumbo of hell and purgatory and limbo’. Purgatory and limbo 
1 See La Méthode de Solesmes, by Dom J. Gajard (1951). 
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may be too much for one who is brought up in Protestant tradition; 
but seemingly we must conclude that Professor Richardson has also 
made away with Hell. It is significant that the index references to ‘Hell’ 
are all concerned with the credal ciause ‘He descended into Hell’, 
which our author rightly explains in terms of universal redemption, 
but then proceeds to speak of the ‘mythological form in the legend of 
Christ’s preaching in Hades’ (page 211). Further, neither in the Greek 
nor English indexes are there any references to ‘fire’ or “Gehenna’; and 
there is no treatment anywhere in this book of our Lord’s utterances 
and of the considerable number of New Testament texts which need 
to be considered (we do in fact, for a New Testament theology of Hell, 
need to consider some seventy-five or eighty texts). The particularly 
telling texts of Mark 9, 42-48 and II Thessalonians 1, 5-10, are spirited 
away as a ‘lurid and terrifying picture’, and we are told that they are 
‘perhaps best taken as graphic ways of insisting upon God’s character 
of avenging righteousness which must nevertheless not be dwelt upon 
to the exclusion of his character of willing the conversion and redemp- 
tion of the sinner’ (page 188). Such a consistent and complete silence 
on or boycott of a part of our Lord’s teaching is, to say the least, 
disquieting. 

But this is not all. For our author betrays a belief in ‘the fixity of 
natural law’ (page 9s), and so a disbelief in miracles as traditionall 
understood in Christendom. For an Infinite God who has fixed 
nature’s bounds and workings can equally well modify and adapt them 
to his loving and saving purposes, and surely our author must believe 
that he did so in the much greater miracle of the Incarnation; if so, 
why balk at all other wondrous works of the God-Man, which are all 
part of the same divine patterning? And if St John’s story of the raising 
of Lazarus ‘is not literally trué’ (page 100), would it, in the mind of St 
John, be a semeion of that still greater truth which it age St John 
was nothing if not a realist, and chose his ‘signs’ purposefully, and knew 
of what he wrote: ‘our message concerns that Word who is life, what 
he was from the first, what we have heard about him, what our own 
eyes have seen of him: what it was that met our gaze, and the touch 
of our hands...’ ([John 1, 1). This vision of the Word is poles apart 
from the suggestion that St John is ‘simply in his own allusive way 
telling the truth that Jesus was put to death because he claimed to be 
the resurrection and the life’. 


Even more important than the mind and attitude of St John is the 
mind of Christ—which we should all crave and pray for. Thus we can 
never accept the implication of a note (page 145): “We must put aside 
all modern critical notions when we try to understand how Jesus would 


have read the Old Testament’. Far better surely would it be to use all 
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critical acumen and virtuosities to find out and treasure the way in 
which he used the Old Testament. For the way in which he the 
Old Testament is the way in which we should. And our understanding 
of the theology of the New Testament turns very much upon our 
understanding of that way as of all the doctrine of Christ and his 
Apostles, which lives on in the Church today and to the end of time. 
ROLAND POTTER, O.P. 


Tue Apocatypse OF St Joun. By H. M. Feret, o.P. (Blackfriars 

Publications; 21s.) 

If there is et ay that will neatly divide people into two classes, it 
is a book like the Apocalypse. Those who are fans, like your reviewer, 
will find Fr Feret’s book both enlightening and sobering—and a steady 
de-intoxicant is a necessary companion to St John’s revelation. Those 
whom the Apocalypse tends to fill with distrust, alarm, bewilderment 
and vexation should find this companion to it re-assuring, because Fr 
Feret displays very convincingly . there is an intelligible message 
intelligently presented beneath the weird imagery that is so alien to 

The historical mise-en-scéne of the A se was the persecution o 
Domitian towards the end of the first ann This persecution was a 
crisis for the faith of the Christians even more than for their courage, 
because it raised a prima facie case against our Lord’s claim to be the 
Christ, the Messiah. Where then were the promised times of Messianic 
blessedness? The Apocalypse is the most complete answer in the New 
Testament to this eschatological crux, and Fr Feret shows how it 
coherently amplifies the doctrine on the last days scattered throughout 
the other apostolic writings and the gospels. 

He firmly maintains the prophetic, as well as the doctrinal character 
of the Apocalypse; besides giving us a Christian view or theology of 
history, it has foretold at a in broad outlines, how that history 
would unfold. Its prediction of the fall of Rome has come to pass; 
we are still living in the era of the ‘ten kings’ who were to succeed 
Rome as Satan’s instruments in his war on the city of God (Apoc. 
xvii, 12); and the millenium, the more or less universal triumph of the 
gospel (xx, 1-4) is still to come before the last tribulations and the 
titanic struggle with Satan which will herald the day of judgment. As 
Fr Feret acknowledges, not all commentators will agree with this 
interpretation, but all would endorse his emphasis on the Christian 
optimism in the face of history which the Apocalypse inculcates. 

The style of the book is rather too rambling and diffuse, not always 
helped by the translation, which turns, for example, the 144,000 
companions of the Lamb on Mount Sion (xiv, 1) into the Lamb’s 
1,444 accessories (p. 159). Epmunp Hitt, o.?. 
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Mean Stones? By Millar Burrows. (Thames and 

Hudson; 12s. 6d.) 

The purpose of this book is “To analyse the contributions which 
archeology can be expected to make and has made to biblical studies, 
and to determine their actual bearing on the value and significance of 
the Bible’. The beginner is introduced to the various types of archeo- 
logical material by means of carefully chosen representative examples, 
covering the entire field of biblical cae In each case he is shown 
the precise relevance of the particular type of material to the Bible, 
what sort of conclusions may be drawn from it and how, and again 
representative examples for all periods are given of what biblical 
archeology has achieved and may yet achieve. These conclusions may 
be summarized very broadly under the headings of Exterior Confirma- 
tion, New Understanding of Ancient Life and Customs, and Sup- 
plementary Information. 

This author’s quiet wisdom and clear sympathetic style are surely 
ideal qualities for the task he has set himself. This ought to be an 
invaluable book. It must be explained however that it is an unrevised 
reprint of a work which first appeared over fifteen years ago. Since 
then few sciences have progressed so swiftly as biblical archeology, and 
this popular presentation does not always escape from the obvious 
deslaciaans of being decidedly out of date. For instance, when 
dealing with the chronology of the Exodus the author relies heavily 
on the now largely discredited conclusions of Garstang, and seems to 
suggest that the disturbances reflected in the Amarna Siem are to be 
identified with the incursions in which the Hebrew nation took part 
—a view now generally and decisively rejected. 

Moreover, it cannot be pretended that this work has been improved 
in the reprinting. The large clear print of the original has been replaced 
with type which is extremely small and tiring to the eyes. The illustra- 
tions which were never very distinct now become smaller and darker 
than ever. The two maps provided seem woefully inadequate in a 
work of this scope. The index and table of contents also remain 
meagre and icsdliiene, and the chapter headings give only the very 
vaguest indication of what the book contains and where. 

JoserH BourkKE, 0.P. 


Tue WratH oF Tue Lams. By Anthony Tyrrell Hanson. (S.P.C.K.; 
258. 
ad the appearance of the first volumes of the Theologisches 
Worterbuch biblical scholars have increasingly used and perfected the 
art of the special study. It is a technique whereby a key biblical concept 
is isolated and explored from its first appearance in the Old Testament 
to its final development in the New. The present work is a fine example. 
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Dr Hanson shows convincingly that ‘the concept of the wrath of God 
is one of the great foundation principles of Christian thought’. His 
conclusions, which are the result of a most detailed and exact investiga- 
tion of the Old Testament, Inter-Testamentary, and New Testament 
evidence, may be summarized briefly as follows: 


In its development in the Scriptures the idea of the divine wrath 
undergoes an x sae complete transformation. It began as something 
like a capricious emotion. (Probably one of the oldest instances is the 
story of Uzzah, II Samuel vi, 7, 8.) In the Deuteronomic tradition and 
the pre-exilic prophets it approximates to the strong, personal, 
emotional reaction of God to aie sin. From the time of the Exile 
onwards two distinguishable conceptions of the wrath of God gradually 
emerge. The first sees it as oni impersonal and automatic, an 
inexorable law whereby the consequences of sin worked themselves 
out in history. This is found in the Chronicler, Daniel, and certain of 
the psalms. The other tendency was in the direction of an apocalyptic 
conception. Here the wrath is visualized as Yahweh’s strong personal 
and emotional reaction to sin. This occurs in most Old Testament 
apocalyptic with the exception of Daniel, and also in the prophetic 
tradition. 

‘The New Testament writers viewed the concept of the wrath from 
the farther side of the life, death, and resurrection of the Messiah. 
Consequently their experience of God as personal was infinitely 
deepened . . . the revelation of God which they had experienced in the 
Messiah was of God as personal love. This impression was so strong 
and definite that they could not think of him at the same time as 
personal wrath. On the other hand, outside the circle of those who were 
aware of God’s love they saw an impersonal kingdom of sin. It was 
no invention of the theologians; it was something from which they 
felt themselves delivered through Christ. Its existence is implied in the 
existence of the salvation they enjoyed. Paul did not invent this sphere, 
but he brought it into conscious relation with the sphere of salvation 
by his doctrine of the law-state from which we were delivered by 
grace. . . . That sin should bring its own retribution is a law of the 
universe created by God; so the wrath is the wrath of God.’ (pp. 
194, 195.) 

The concept comes to its full consummation in the Apocalypse. And 
here Dr Hanson concludes that ‘In the difference between Yahweh’s 

ent being sprinkled with blood and Christ’s robe being dipped in 

lood lies all the difference between the Old Testament and the New, 
the difference between the conception of God judging his enemies 
by shedding their blood, and the conception of his judging them by 
shedding his blood for them. . .. Many Tetdegjaie ailing to perceive 
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the radical transformation which the Old Testament concept of wrath 
has undergone in the light of the New Testament revelation of God’s 
love, . . . do not seem able to attain the height of St John’s thought, 
which sees him (Christ) as both the Redeemer and Judge. Not one 
after the other but one because of the other.’ (p. 177.) 

Occasionally perhaps a little lacking in imaginative insight, this is 
primarily a specialist’s book, a most detailed and precise investigation, 
and a fine example of clear, patient, and accurate scholarship. 

Bourkg, O.P. 


TRIDENTINE SEMINARY LEGISLATION, ITs SOURCES AND ITs FORMATION. 

By James A. O’Donohue, A.B., J.c.D. 

This monograph has for its object a presentation of the origins and 
development of the Tridentine seminary legislation. The account of 
aut education and formation from the days of the Carolingian 
Empire up to the middle of the twelfth century, and then on until the 
fourteenth century, is slight, despite the high intellectual and spiritual 
achievements then by the clergy outside the quadrangles of cathedrals. 
The rise of scholasticism was i J profound importance, and the coming 
of the Friars Preachers merits more than a short footnote on page 107. 
Within a hundred years of its foundation the Order of Preachers had 
established 647 priories which were centres of learning and formation 
frequented by & neighbouring clergy. 

There were two extra-conciliar events which exercised a notable 
influence on the final seminary legislation of the Council of Trent. The 
first was the founding by Cardinal Morone of the German College, 
entrusted to the care of the recently formed Society of Jesus and opened 
in Rome in the autumn of 1552. The Dominican Cardinal John 
Alvarez of Toledo was one of the three administrators of the new 
college. The second event was the legislation of the Legatine Synod, 
November 1555 to February 1556, under Reginald Cardinal Pole. 
Here the word seminary, ‘seed bed’, seems to have been used for the 
first time, to designate a school exclusively dedicated to the formation 
and training of future clerics. 

A more accurate picture could have been drawn had closer attention 
been paid to the actual membership of the Council. There it will be 
seen that the Jesuit representation was negligible, whereas of all the 
representatives of religious orders the Dominicans were in the majority. 
Eighty-four were present during the various sessions from 1545 to 
1563, of whom thirty-two were Fathers of the Council, i.e. thirty 
Archbishops and Bishops, with two Masters General. The remaining 
fifty-two attended as theologians. Among the leading personalities 
from the Order of Preachers, and given a place in the special preparatory 
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commissions for drafting the seminary legislation, were: Julius Pavese, 
Archbishop of Sorrento; Bartholomew of the Martyrs, Archbishop of 
Braga, Primate of all Spain and Portugal; Giles Foscarari (not Fos- 
carini as on p. 130, n. 46.) Bishop of Modena who counselled the Pope 
to approve of the Society of Jesus; Peter Bertano, Bishop of Fano; 
John Jerome Trevisano, Patriarch of Venice; and of the seven theolo- 
gians sent by the Pope there were four Dominicans. 

The Twenty-third Session of the Council of Trent remains, indeed, 
the fundamental law of the Church for clerical training, though it has 
since been revised in various respects by the Code of Canon Law and 
other enactments of the Holy See. The thesis would have been of 
greater value if the continuity had been shown, and a comparative 
study made between the old legislation and the new. 

AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


PersONAL KNow ence. By Michael Polanyi. (Routledge and Kegan 

Paul; 42s.) 

Professor Polanyi has argued in various publications, and now in 
this immense book, based on his Gifford lectures for 1951-2, that the 
standard of detached objectivity which obtains in science is both false 
and, by reason of the prestige of science, a danger to all other forms of 
knowledge. He insists instead that the personal qualities of the knower, 
his passionate engagement in the task of knowing, must be taken into 
account when the meaning of our knowledge is assessed. This personal 
factor is of the essence of knowledge, not an accidental accom- 
paniment. 

To the scientist this is bound to seem paradoxical. His very bread 
and. butter depends on his having eliminated all that was personal to 
hirn before he submitted his results to the appropriate learned journal. 
Again, those who support the idea of personal knowledge in other 
fields usually seek to establish it by contrast with science, which is the 
realm of ‘technique’ and ‘primary reflection’ for Marcel, the ‘it’ as 
opposed to ‘thou’ for Buber. Polanyi’s originality lies in his attempt 
i" ae this contrast by raising scientific values rather than reducing 
others. 

Perhaps no other philosopher of science would entirely agree with 
Polanyi, but they are coming nearer to him as the tide of 
positivism recedes. He is insisting that in scientific discovery a new 
pattern is there to be apprehended, at first dimly, until at the end of 
the research it is clear. The rationality of nature is there waiting to 
reveal itself, to be expressed by our explanations. Now the positivist 
would have none of this. Scientific theory was a machine to predict new 
facts, or a convenient summary of existing facts. Such ideas are natural, 
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replies Polanyi, once you have eliminated the personal judgement that 
fitted facts to the new pattern of explanation. Equally natural is the 
behaviourist view that an organism can be fully understood in terms 
of its elements, once you have forgotten that the investigator must 
have known it as an organism before he started to investigate it as 
such. False ideals of objectivity always produce false philosophy. 

I have to admit that this short account of some Ahasic eatures of 
Polanyi’s thought is largely based on my previous knowledge of it. 
Nor can I think I am alone among his admirers in finding myself 
disconcerted by this new attempt to express his thought. But it may 
not be irrelevant to suggest that admirers of Whitehead were probably 
just as disconcerted by an earlier set of Gifford lectures. The pressure 
of ideas which weighs down Process and Reality must have made it as 
difficult to read on its first appearance, and likewise baffled any reviewer 
without some ten thousand words at his disposal. 

LAURENCE BRIGHT, 0.P. 


Tue PuysicaL Wortp oF THE Greeks. By S. Sambursky. Translated 
from the Hebrew by Merton Dagut. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 
258.) 

Professor Sambursky is a distinguished physicist who has been 
interested for many years in the way in which the Greeks saw and 
interpreted the physical world around them. The present work is a 
collection of essays written, as the author tells us, as a kind of commen- 
tary of the original Greek texts. It is emphatically not a conventional 
history of science. In fact, the reader who is unfamiliar with the 
historical background will be at a disadvantage; chronology is often 
thrown to the winds and the influence of other civilizations ignored. 
The author sometimes succumbs to the besetting temptation to 
practising scientists, to look at the history of their subject in the light 
of modern discoveries; and occasionally his personal background 
betrays itself, as in his complete failure to appreciate the medieval 
contribution. 

Having made these criticisms I must hasten to say that for all its 
faults this book is an outstanding contribution to our understanding of 
Greek science. Its great merit lies in its being written with the insight 
which only a practising physicist can bring to the subject. Few authors 
dare to tackle Greek science at this deep conceptual level, and fewer 
still have such a complete mastery of the material at their disposal. 
Read critically, this excellently translated and produced book will 
bring to life a subject which can all too easily be left for dead. 

MicHaeL HosKIN 
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NOTICES 


SAINT VINCENT DE Paut, by Miss M. V. Woodgate (Browne and 
Nolan, 12s. 6d.), is a particularly fine example of how to tell the story 
of a saint. This biography is almost like historical fiction. It is just as 
fascinating and has the advantage that it is all true. St Vincent de Paul 
is a superb subject for a emacs Miss Woodgate has enthusiastically 
seized every opportunity and the result is an excellent presentation of 
the astonishing Monsieur Vincent as he really was. 


Wincs On My Surtcase (Allan Wingate, 18s.) is a collection of 
personal adventures of air hostesses introduced and edited by Mr 
Jerrard Tickell. There are twenty different stories and each one is well 
worth telling. Their range is world-wide. This is good escapist reading. 
It is also salutary reading for those who travel by air. It is to be hoped 
that Mr Tickell will produce many more books of this kind. 


Mores THaN Many A Sparrow, by Leo J. Trese (Geoffrey Chapman, 
tos. 6d.), is a sharp-shooting type of meditation book. The crisp 
reflections, the blunt advice, the pitiless unveilings of weaknesses and 
self-deceptions give the impression of a spiritual machine-gunning of 
the soul; unusual, and rather exhilarating. 


My Lapy Miriam, by Mélanie Marnias, is translated from the French 
by Sydney A. Raemers (The Newman Press, $3.75). It is a careful and 
reverently written reconstruction of the life of our Lady interwoven 
into its historical background. Dr Raemers concludes with four 
interesting chapters. 


Wortps Apart, by Tudor Edwards (Longmans, 25s.), is a tour of 
European monasteries. It is in every sense a grand tour. After an 
illuminating and remarkably succinct appreciation of the religious 
orders, Mr Edwards takes z reader on a conducted tour of well- 
known and quite often of little-known religious houses. He is a very 
good guide and an agreeable travelling companion. 


Associated Newspapers Limited, London, have paid a noteworthy 
tribute to H.H. Pope John XXIII in their Taz New Pore. Mr Maurice 
Quinlan describes 6 conclave, the election and coronation. The book 
is well produced with many photographs and a very striking red, gold 
and white cover. It is well worth the three and sixpence asked for it. 


Give Mz Souts, by Sister M. Bernatta Quinn, 0.s.F. (The Newman 
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Press, $3.75), is a biography of the late Cardinal Merry del Val. It has 
the distinction of a preface by the Spanish Ambassador to the Nether- 
lands, the Marqués de Merry del Val. The latter designates this evoca- 
tion of the Cardinal’s life as ‘excellent and extremely well-informed’. 


In a pleasant little phantasy THE CHRONICLE OF THOMAS FRITH, O.P. 
(Blackfriars Publications, 13s. 6d.), S.M.C. has given a stirring narrative 
of an imaginary journey from England to the Near East in the middle 
of the thirteenth century by an English Dominican who meets many 
great saints of the Order then working in Poland, Hungary and Russia. 
Brother Thomas is present at the death of St Hyacinth, he witnesses 
miracles by St Margaret, and he had studied at Sanodomir under 
Blessed Sadoc, afterwards martyred with his community of forty 
friars. Even if the task of combining fact and fiction at times seems 
almost too difficult, nevertheless the authoress does succeed in achievi 
her aim to give a vivid picture of Christian and infidel in a death 
struggle which is still going on in those same countries of eastern 
Europe. 
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